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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1836. 
A Succession of Fruit. 
“The circle of pears” signifies a selection of 
varieties which ripen in regular and continuous | 


succession, including such as become fit for the | 
table after they have been gathered. In this re- 
stricted sense the word “circle” might also be 
extended to Apples; for in this district it is not 
dificult to keep some kinds till the fruit of the 
next summer is fully matured. Cherries, Plains, 
and Peaches, however, are not winter fruit ; and 
with us, the two latter scarcely occupy more 
than a quadrant, or one quarter of a year. 

The fine elimate of the Genesee Country, has 
not been properly appreciated by many of our in. || 
dependent freeholders, in regard to its benign in. 
tuences in maturing fruit; or at least they have 
y shown but little disposition to take advantage of 

its benefits; and the season of fresh fruits with || 


Ly ? 2 : ‘ 
many of them, is broken into short curves with | 
P- considerable gaps between. During a journey 


| 

| 
of some fifty miles which we !ately took among | 
wealthy farmers, we were curious to observe 
what trees were deemed sufficient to supply their 
_ finilies with one of the simplest of all whole. 
some luxuries; and in more than nine cases out 
ten, exelusive ef common orchards, the num- 


} 
ere vr was very small. We observed in several | 
. laces, rows of the Horse-Plum tree, accompa. | 
th . . . 
re. uied by no other kind. Sometimes a Pear tree | 


» at 


or two oceurred, and sometimes a few trees of 
rive 


and the common red cherry. Wasthat all? Not at 
nay every farm house; but we believe that where | 
A nore kinds were found at one place, fewer kinds | 

& vere found at another. We make these re- 

uarks with unfeigned regret. 

om Would it not be well to consider if one kind 
and of cherry affords so much comfort for a few | 
ae ‘lys, whether it would not be well to prolong the | 
pore- ‘ast fur a month or more? If the sour pie. | 
enta cherry is esteemed delicious by your children | 
~~ A ‘hen half ripe, what would they think of the | 
White and Black Tartarian, the Black Caroun, 

_ "the Transparent Gean, at perfect maturity ? 
bol “uuldren would not disorder their stomachs with | 
* od ash, if they could get something better; and it | 
ction ‘incumbent on those who have the means, to | 
varie itovide for them. It need not lessen the crop of | 
ed bY wheat one bushel. } 
: Not much ground is necessary to accommodate 
oH a ‘amily in this way. Try it: It is well worth a | 
E. ‘nal, Every farmer ought to have a Fruir Gar. | 


EN. A plate of good fruit is better than either ) 





, : . I} 
Wine or brandy; and counting our friends as i 
they come to visit us, more eyes would brighten | 


at the exhibition. 





Hessian Fly and Wheat Insect. 
Geod entomologists are few in proportion to 


other cultivators of the sciences. When their | 


altention is directed therefore, to such insects as 


| interfere with our rural economy; and success. 


fully point out to us practicable methods for 


counteracting such invaders of our rights, we | 


are always thankful,—though we have to regret | 


that to be useful seems to have occupied less of |, 


their attention than the interests of gardening 


| and agriculture demands. \ 
The following extracts are from a letter which |, 
| we lately received, and were written by one who 
has looked closely into such matters. We only | 


add that he is a practical farmer. 
“The Ilessian Fly and Wheat Insect, both 


' 
_ belong to the same genus, called Cecidomyia by 


modern entomologists. Tipula I believe was 


the old genus from which the former was sepa. | 


rated. 


A * * * * 


“The best and most interesting part of the | 


story has not been told :—The Hessian Fly is de. 
stroyed by a minute but formidable enemy, call- 
edthe Ceraphron destructor by Say; and the 
Wheat Insect by two enemies that destroy it in 
the same manner as the Ichneumon does the ca- 
terpillar. [That is tosay, they deposit their eggs 


in the skin, and the larve which hatch out from ' 


those eggs, then feed on the living caterpillar, 


_ or Wheat Insect, till they destroy it.} 


‘IT see no good cause for alarm, either on ac- 
count of the Hessian Fly or of the Wheat Insect, 
as both are thinned by their winged enemies, 
and sometimes nearly extirpated. If our win- 


ter had been an ordinary one, we should have | 


had tolerable crops of wheat in despite of the 
Fly. The more I become acquainted with the 


| habits and manners of insects, the more I have 


to admire the wisdom and goodness of God as 
manifested in the creation.” 


Products of the Dairy. 
An esteemed correspondent and subscriber 


_ near Philadelphia, has sent us an account of the 


products of their dairy, during a period of twelve 


years, including for each year the number of | 


cows, the pounds of nurrer made, and the ave. 
rage price per pound; and he would be gratified 
by a statement accurately calculated from ac. 
count books carefully kept, showing the pro. 
ducts of one or more dairies in this district. It 
has been long since suggested that the pastures 
of the Genesee Country, were richer and more 


| nutritious than those of lower latitudes; and it 


would be a satisfaction to have the validity of 
this opinion fairly tested. 

Our correspondent says, “‘ I have carfully kept 
registers of different things for nearly twenty 
years, and I now have racrts to build upon. 
The average duantity of surrer from each cow 
is about one hundred pounds. The cows were 
all selected with care, and were as good, and as 
well kept, both suunmer and winter, as any cows 


in this part of the world,—having been shelter. 


ed in warm stables throughout the cold seasons. 


Butter is one of our staple articles, and affords 


1 the farmer more clear profit than raising grain 
or futting cattle. The business of the dairy by 
us, ought therefore to be well understood.” 


We presume that the cows mentioned were se- 


lected from the common breed of the country ; 
and not from any of the mprovep kinds which 
are now so famous as “ deep milkers.” 








Manures, 
Manure is the wealth of the farmer. This 


‘| proposition cannot be too often repeated and en- 
| forced, for on the full belief of this axiom, anda 
corresponding practice, the success of the farm- 
| er mainly depends. Manure, wherever it may 
be found on the farm, is beneficial, but it never 
docs all the good it might, unless it is properly 
prepared and judiciously applied. Most farmers 
are content if they are able to empty their yards 
once in two or three years of the accumulated 
piles of straw and cattle manure, at a loss of 
nearly one half its efficient qualities; and the 
| exuberant fertility of our western lands has 

hitherto in part justified this careless manage- 
|. ment of this important item in husbandry. Com- 


post, or a mixture of earth with common ma. 


nure, kept in a pile until the union and decom. 
|| position is perfect, is undoubtedly the best appli- 
cation that can be made to land. The efficient 
power is also greatly increased, as the earths em- 
ployed in making the pile absorb the gases pro- 
, duced by the decomposition of the vegetable and 


animal matter, and become nearly of equal va. 


‘Jue. The mud which accumulates in swamps 


end low lands, where it lies useless and unpro- 


| ductive, may in this manner be converted into 


one of the most active restorers of exhausted 


| soils. The yarding of cattle is to be preferred 


where practicable, to suffering them to run at 


‘large, and the additional quantity of manure 


made by stabling will, independent of the saving 
in fodder, nearly pay the expense of erecting 
stables for their accommodotion. 

Common sense would teach a farmer, that the 
sooner manure, when applied to the soil, can be 
put under the surface, the better the effect will 
be, and the less of its fertilizing qualities will be 


| Jost. Spread over the surface it certainly docs 








good, but in a much less degree than when put 
under the surface. ‘To this philosophical appli- 
cation of manure, much of success in the im- 


| proved system of farming is owing, as it neces. 


sarily involves a rotation of crops, two princi. 
ples of the first importance in ameliorating the 


| soil, and advancing its products. Formerly the 


most of the manure was applied to the meadow 
lands, scattered over their surface, and these 
were allowed to remain in grass so long, that 
continued attention was required to produce or- 
dinary burdens. 1t was erroneously supposed 
that the ploughing of lands intended for mowing 
would be destructive of grass crops, and their re- 
newal as at present practiced was not droamed 
of. Now, where the soil is not so wet as to forbid 
it—and the system of draining leaves few pieces 
inacceseible to the plough—meadows are 6u 
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jected to the same system of rotation as the rest | 
of the farm, and when properly managed, no de. 4 
ficieney either in quality or quantity of hay need || 
be apprehended. Experience here in the appli- H 
cation of manure, is in perfect accordance with 
theory, and shows that when nature is properly 
understood,the way she points out will be found the |, 
easiest and most productive to the agriculturist. } 
The manner in which manures perform the | 
eftects attributed to them, there is reason to be- 
lieve, is at present very imperfectly understood. 
That they become accessary in some way to the | 
growth of plants is certain, and the general opi- 
nion seems to be that the decomposed matter is 
taken up by the roots, and again becomes incor- | 
porated in the new structure. Is it not possible, || 
however, that the electric or magnetic influence, 
which seems to pervade nature, and tho activity | 
of which every new discovery tends more fully | 
to develop, has a more important agency in the 
growth of plants than has generally been admit. | 
ted? Inthe construction of the eleetric pile it 
is well known that alternate substances of me. | 
tallic and animal or vegetable origin are employ- 
ed, which seems to be precisely the condition in 
which the manures are the most effective. Ve- 
getation docs not succeed in the pure minerals 
which form the foundation of the various earths, 
nor will it flourish where the richest, and of | 
course purest, manure is alone employed. Is it | 
not probable then that the mixture of theso 
moistened with water, constructing a true vol- 
taic pile, by exciting the secretory powers of the 
plant, gives it vitality, and the powers of aggre. | 
gation or growth. We throw out these hints for 
the examination of the curious, merely adding, 


that in whatever way they operate, manures are 
indispensable to the success of the farmer. «. 


Making Pork. 

The business of fattening pork for sale is 
practiced to some extent by most of our farmers, 
and when performed economically, or when the 
most is made of the materials given them, it is 
undoubtedly a source of handsome profit. Yet 
all will admit, that when carried on in the man- 
ner it sometimes is, the process of pork making 
drains, instead of 
pocket. 


replenishing the farmer's 


To moke fattening hogs profitable, it is neces. 
sary, first of all, that the breed selected for feed. ' 
ing should be a good one. ‘There is a vast dif. 
ference in hogs in the respect of easy fattening, 
proper proportion of bone, weight, &c. and the 
farmer who thinks to make money by feeding 
ry, unless this is required for young pigs, and in 


general every thing they will eat to advantage, | 
s y S ey % advantage, » however, they are of little value comparatively, 


or which will promote their growth. 


aad : ; ae 
The manner in which the materials intended 


for fattening pork is prepared and fed, has ade. | 


cided influence on the rapidity of the process, 
and of consequence on the aggregate profits. If 


is lost; grain is much improved by grinding, but | 
the full effect of all kinds of feed is only brought 


out by cooking. Corn is without a peradven. | given a new value to orchards, and will proba. || 


ture the best article ever produced for making || bby check their destruction, which in some sec. | 
ll 4: 

' | tions of the country had already commenced to 
casionally be used with advantage, and «may pro. I 


good pork ; and though other substances may oc. 


SS 


on the whole superior to all others. Hogs will 
fat on corn given to them in any state, yet it is 


[ 
| 


far preferable when soaked, ground, steamed or | 


boiled. A farmer of our acquaintance, and who 
is celebebrated for the weight of his hogs, and 


' the excellence of his pork, is in the habit of mix. 


ing oats with his corn before grinding in the pro- 


a a = —_ 
a a aan 


have no doubt the system will be fully approved 
wherever fairly tested. Whore convenient * 
the hogs lie in the orchard from the time the 
fruit begins to fall, till it is time to gather apples 


| for winter or cider, and they will in most Cases 


portion of about one-fourth, and thinks that if | 


he had not the oats of his own, he should be a 


' gainer in exchanging corn, bushel for busliel, for 
' oats, rather than not have them to mix with his 


breeds have been so disseminated over the coun. 


try, that any farmer who is willing to make the 
effort, may have some improved aninals in his 


The time has gone by when a hog should 
be kept four years to weigh four hundred ; the 
business of fattening is little understood where 
hogs of a year and a half do not reach that 
amount, and some pigs have even exceeded that 
weight, 


pens 


Next to selecting good breeds, it is requisite 


be found respectable pork. When it is neces3,. 
ry to put them in the pen, boiled apples mixed 
with a small quantity of corn, oat, peas, or buck. 
wheat meal, will fill them up rapidly, make them 
lard well, and fill the farmers barrels with souny 
sweet pork of the first quality. If any however 
are doubtful, they can easily finish off their ap. 


ple fed pork, as is generally done with potatoe 


| fed, with corn or peas, and with similar re. 


sults. e. 


"Acid in Wood—its Effect on Salt and But. 


that they should be kept constantly growing. » 


There must bo some foundation for fattening, 
when the process commences, or much time will 
be lost in repairing errors, and much food con- 
sumed in making carcass that should be employ- 
ed in covering it with fat. Hogs should be kept 
in clover pasture, a field being alletted to them 


TER. 

It has been frequently remarked by those who 
are in the habit of packing butter, that that kept 
best put down in stone, the next best in oak or 
white ash firkins, the wood of which had been 
boiled for several hours previous to working, and 


' that butter packed in firkins made of unprepared 


‘ 


for their exclusive use, so large in proportion to 


their numbers that the feed may always bo fresh, 


yet not so much so as to run up to seed, or grow 
coarse or rank. ‘They should have the slops of 
the kitchen, the whey or buttermilk of the dai. 
the long snouted, hump-backed, slab-sided ani- 
mals, that are too frequently found among farm. 
ers, and disgrace the very name of swine, will 
find in the end that he has reckoned without his 


host, and has thrown away bothtime and money. | 


There are several good breeds of pigs now in the 
country, mostly produced by crossings of other 
kinds with the Chinese, and of course having 
different degrees of aptitude to fatten ; and these 
swine feed. He thinks they eat the mixture 
better than clearcorn meal, are less liable toa sur- 
feit, andof course will fat much faster with the 


oats than without them. Peas have generally 


_ been ranked next to corn as an article for ma. 
| king good pork, and they are probably the best 
substitute that has yet been found, hogs feeding 


well on them, fattening rapidly, and the pork 
being of good quality. It is almost indispensa. 
ble that peas should be ground or soaked previ. 
ous to feeding. Potatoes are more extensively 
used for fattening hogs than any other of the 
cultivated roots, and are probably the best of the 
whole for this purpose. Unless they are boiled, 
but when cooked they will give the hogs a fine 
start in feeding, and they may then be easily 


finished off with corn or peas, The futtening 


' of hogs on apples may be considered as one of 
|| the successful innovations of the age, it being 


given out raw much of the value of the article |) certain that this fruit possesses a value for that | 


purpose which but a few years since was wholly 
unknown. ‘The success of this experiment has 





duce pork of fair.and good quality, yet: experi. || gentlemen of intelligence of the practical results 


|| @ considerable extent. The various reports from 
ence has proved that the real corn fed meat is 


of applo- feeding are most gratifying, and we 


~~ 


' matter. 


wood frequently acquired a strong and disagreo. 
able flavor, which seriously injured its quality, 
The reason of this has not been generally under. 
stood. Mr. Moir, of Scotland, has been institu. 
ting a series of experiments on the subject, 
which appears to have thrown some light on tl 
I{> found that most kinds of wood con. 
tain considerable quantities of pyrolignic acid, 
which decomposes the salt with which it eomes 
in contact. ‘I'he linden, or basswood, was tho 
only wood he found entirely free, but the other 
kinds he experimented upon were easily freed 
from the acil by boiling three or four hours, 
well pressed under water. — It is evident that fir- 
kins made of staves prepared in this way wou! 
be decidedly improved, and as the preservation o: 
butter in a sweet and pure state is an importan' 


matter tothe dairyman, we think much would 


be gained by a proper attention to the vessels in 
which it is packed. 
The fact that wood in general contains larg: 


' quantities of pyrolignic acid is no new discove- 


ry, or its injurious effects upon salt unknown. 
At the large salt works in the Ausirian ‘Tyrol, 


the water as it flows from the springs is too weas 


ly pressed faggots of fine brush. 


to be profitably boiled. ‘T'o raise it to a prope! 
degree of strength recourse is had to evapor.- 
tion. This is effected in immense buildings, ve- 
ry high, and filled from top to bottom with close. 
ge The water 
conducted to reservoirs in the top of these build. 
ings, and thence is distributed in such a manne? 
as.to fall through the whole mass of faggots t 


the bottom, where it is received into cisterns of 


_ reservoirs, from. which it is conveyed in pipes to 


the places for boiling. In this process of pe" 


_colating through tho brush, it is found to gal 





in strength nearly one half, or rather from the 
immense surface of water exposed by this me- 
thod to the action of the air, the evaporation re) 
so rapid that this effect is produced. It was 
found that different kinds of brush had very dil: 
ferent effects on the quality and quantity of salt 
produced, and some after repeated experiments 
were pronounced entirely inadmissible. Those 
that contained the least acid were found univer 
sally the best, and at the present time little be- 
sides the fine twigs of the linden is used fort 
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maa 


placing such faggots as at very distant intervals 
of time it becomes necessary to remove, the salt 





givin 
ration, an almost unlimited duration. G. 


White Rats. 

A year or two since a friend of ours lad some 
pumpkins late in the fail, lying in his barn, and 
once or twice he obseryed among them some 
white animal, which he at first supposed to be a 
white weasel; but on obtaining a fairer view, 
saw it was arat. Driven to its retreat, it was 
found that a pair of them had taken possession 


AND GARDENER’S 
| rations in the inner courts of the temple of na. 


g them, by its constant and thorough satu- 


— 


1; 
{| 


_traordinary fruit season. 
dance of Plums, Pears, Apples, and Quinces. | 
'| The birds made great havoc among the fruit of a 


ture. G. 


Fruit in Pennsylvania. 
A correspondent remarks: “ It has been an ex- 
We have an abun. 


\ Yellow Gage tree finely loaded; and before I was 
aware of their misdeeds, they had not left a 


' 


of one of the largest pumpkins, in which they | 


had commenced a nest, preparatory to a winter's 


ibode. They were both killed. "here was not we | 


yelieve a dark hair upon them, and though not 


a pure white, having a slight yellowish tinge, | 


their appearance was on the whole singular. 


They were evidently Albinoes, having the pink | 


eyes so peculiar to that race, whether belonging 


tomanortothe animal. A week or two since 


handful fit to be caten. 
done :—shoot them. 


I must do as others have 
The Baltimore Oriole is the 


|| worst thief” 





Scientific Intelligence. 
We are informed by the same correspondent, 
that “a large package of curiosities, bird-skins, 


&c. &c. was recently received at Philadelphia 


from the enterprising young traveler Joun R. 
r ° s 

Townsenp, accompanied by a long and very in. 
teresting letter. He was then at the mouth of 


‘the Columbia River with Professor Nurratt. 


ye caught in a trap another, possessing the samo | 


seculiarities of color, and the Albino conforma. 
tion, Several years since we shot a squirrel, re. 
sembling in size and in every respect one of the 
common black or grey squirrels, except that he 
was of a pure and beautiful white, and had the 
pink eyes so characteristic of tho Albino, He 
was one of the finest looking animals we have 


ed on it by the naturalists, 


They had one large package stolen by some fe. 
lons who probably mistook it for something else, 
in consequence of seeing the great care bestow- 
Townsend’s Travels 
are to be published on his return, which he ex. 
pects will be soon,—either across the Rocky 


| Mountains, or by the way of London.” 


ever seen, and there was a feeling of regret, that | 


in order to secure him for a closer inspection it 
was necossary to kill him. There was not a 


jair of any other color than pure white upon 


iim, and his large bushy tail, as he frolicked on | 


‘he ground or playfully leaped about on the trees, 
v.ve him a most elegant appearance, Albinoes 
exist among all races of men; even among the 
negroes of Africa, Park found one of chalkey 
whiteness; and wherever they exist, the striking 
peculiarity attending their eyes, serves to render 


‘lem more observable, and entirely distinct from 


iny other of the same race, G. 





New Application of Electricity. 
We noticed not long since, in a foreign jour. 
ual, a wager between a London scientific gar- 
dener, and a celebrated cook, that the former 


would produce a handsome salad of mustard and | 


cress from the seed, before the latter could cook, | hornets of our country, make their nests upon 
in good style, a leg of mutton to be eaten with | 


the salad. ‘The wager was won by the gardener. 


he process was to immerse the seed for a time 


‘n OXymuriatic acid, then sow it in a light soil, 
ietting it be covered with a metallic cover, and 


bringing in contact with the whole an electri- 


‘al machine. 


By the same agent hen’s eggs, | 


which require twenty or twenty-one days to | 


hatch by animal heat, have been hatched ina 
few hours. 
inaleule, in an hour can be rendered full of liv- 
ing insects, It has long been suspected that 


| 


Waterapparently free from any ani. | 


what is called electromagnetism performed a | 


prominent part in the formation and growth of | 


animal and vegetable matter, and these experi- 


ments would seem to place the matter beyond a | 


coubt. Should these results be confirmed by 
further experiments, anew era in physiology, 
both vegetable and animal, may be considered 
“8 commenced, and another step taken in draw- 
ing the veil which shrouds the mysterious ope. 


; 
' 
| 
! 





African Honey Bee. 

We do not recollect that we have any where 
noticed a description of the honey bee alluded to 
in the following extract from the journal of Mr. 
Grout, Missionary in South Africa. Those who 
have seen the large hornet nests of New Eng- 
land, nearly of the size of a half bushel, and 
their beautiful!y arranged but worthless combs, 
will readily understand how valuable they would 
be were they filled with honey, and easily acces- 
sible asnow. Mr. Grout says— The people of 
this place,” (Gorah, a village twelve miles from 
Sunday River,) ‘‘ having known Mr. Reed, re- 
ceived us cordially. When we asked for food, 
we were told they had no bread, but they brought 
us plenty of both sweet and sour milk, the latter 
being an important article of their living. They 
prefer it sour, as do also the Dutch. They also 
brought us a bowl of superior candied honey. 
Bees are plenty in this country. They, like the 


the bushes, so that they are easily found by the 
people, and their honey readily taken.” G. 


—_—-— — — —-—— _- -—= — 


Iportation oF Strock.—A lot of cattle, &c. 
passed through this city on Thursday evening, 
consisting of fourteen head, all under four 
years old, weighing 24,000 lbs.—2 calves, 500 
lbs.—2 jacks, 800 lbs.—and 8 pigs 450 lbs. We 
are informed that the cattle were splendid spe. 
cimens of the Improved Short Horns, and were 
on their way to Missouri. 





New Sulky.—Gideon Hotchkiss, Esq. of 
Broome county, has just finished a sulky of 


| an improved and curious construction. In 


explanation we quote from the Broome 
County Courier as follows: 

“The main improvements at which Mr. H. 
has aimed, are,ease to the rider, and strength 
and lightness of the vehicle ;—points, which 
in the opinion of many of our intelligent 


JUURNAL. 


a 


_ citizens, who had opportunity to examine his 


| sulky on Monday and Tuesday, he has fully 


j secured. ‘The axle is composed of a light 


axle. 
| are affixed, springs, similar to the eliptic 


== 


----— — ¢- 


_ rod of iron, one fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter; supported by four smail eliptic rode, 


| so balanced in their power against each oth- 


er, as to give any desirable strength to the 
On this apparently frail foundation, 


springs, but in the form of a hexagon, and 
resting upon one centre, which is surmount- 
ed by the seat. Thie appearance of the vehi- 
cle is peculiarly neat and trim, and there 
seems room for little doubt of its decided 
superiority over all other carriages of its 
kind.” 


Errata.—Page 145, col. 3, line 15 from bot- 
| tom, for ** not” read no—page 274, col. 3, line 8, 








| for “ dried” read died—Jine 33, for “ sent us” read 


sent up. 





We have never heard of an autumn frost in 


| 
The Crops-=Corn and Broom-Corn. 


| this latitude, except that in the early part of Sep- 
| tember, 1816, that cut off the corn crop entirely, 
and although more or less threatened every year, 


Lord strangely temper the cold wind to the ten- 


; der corn, and preserve it for the sustenance of 


} with destructiun by untimely frosts, yet doth the 
| 
} . . . 

' man. The cold piercing wind of Tuesday 


| morning, from the northern regions of perpetual 
| frost, drove us to the fireside, quite as much so 


| asin the dead of winter, yet, wonderful to relate, 
the frost is not so severe as to kill the corn, or se- 


| 
} . 
i riously injure itin this town, but in the changes 
H of weather from hot to cold, we have usually 
t three nights, each colder than the preceding. 
i 


'} 
i] 


| 


Our paper is going to press, and we very much 
fear that we shall have to record in our next pa- 
pera total destruction of both the Indian and 
broom-corn crops.— Northampton Rep. 


| Smx Paint Works.—The site of Phillips’ 


| 
| 











| 





_ Mills, or Waterhill, in Lynn, including the 
| Pond, and about six acres of land adjacent, has 
receutly been purchased by Henry A. Breed, 
Esq. A new building of brick, 88 feet by 40, 
and 5 stories high, isto be added to the establish- 
ment for the printing of Silks. At these works 
Silks and Ginghams are put up in a style superi- 
or to anything of the kind we have ever seen, and 
we believe that they are equaled by nothing of 
the kind in thiscountry. Mr. Breed is about for- 
ming a new company with a capital of one hun- 


, Gred thousand dollars ;—a new pond is to be dug, 
larger than the other, and the whole works are 
to be carried on with energy, which will consti- 


tute another very considerable item in the pros- 
perity of the town.—Lynn Star. 


Serp Wueat.--To obtain good seed wheat, 
take the bundles and shake or slightly beat them 
over a box, and the earliest and plumpest kernels 


/ will fall out, which will be the best for secd. 


This method will tend to improve wheat, and it 
is attended with very little trouble.—Jb. 





From the Northampton Republican. 
Forty Years Difference in Price. 


1796 1836 
Wheat per bushel,....$0,67....- -$1,75 to 2,50 
Rye, « ....4,.0,40 to 0,50 1,12 to 1,25 
Corn, mS  eeeees 0,40 to 0,42 1,00 to 1,25 
Oats, “ -++++-0,20 to 0,25 0,50 to 0,62 
Butter, per lb....... ...0,08...+..+.0,17 to 0,20 
Cheese, “ ...-...--0,04 to 0,06 0,08 to 0,12 
Lard, G ceens .. 0,08. .... 0,14 to 0,16 


Pork, shear,.,....+.+.-0,08......+.-0,15 to 0,17 
Day’s work, in summer, 0,50........1,00 to 1,25 
Six months, ‘ $40,00to 60,00 $84,06 to 108,00 
Six “ winter, 24,00...-...-.60,00to 72,00 
Six mos. School, 30,00.........60,00 to 120,10 


Rainbow Land, 80,00to 100,00 100,00 to 150,00 
Plough Land, 30,00to 50,00 80,00 to 150,00 
Wood Land, 2,50to 4,00 18,00to 40,00 


t 


; 
, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Curing Clover by Cocking. 
BY W. G. 

I have this year given the new mode of cur- 
ing clover for hay as fair a trial as circumstan. 
ces would admit, and it has perfectly succeeded. 
[had a piece of about threo acres, from which I 
last year took barley and spring wheat, and seed. 
ed down with clover and timothy for mowing. 
It grew very thick and heavy, (by the by, Mr. 
Editor, it was the same piece of ground for tho 
treatment of which I received, a year or two 
since, such a gentle reprimand from an English 
correspondent of the Montreal Herald,) lodged 
early, and I cut it the first of my mowing. ‘The | 








weather was good at tho time of cutting, and || 


before night, the work of each day was put up 
in cocks of from 80 to 120 lbs. weight. It was 


of course free from all external moisture, and | 


considerably wilted. It stood in the cocks 


nearly a week without being disturbed—did | 
not heat except in a trifling degree, and when | 


it was opened for the final drying, it was 
as bright and fresh as hay need to be. It re. 
sembled plants dried in the shade, every leaf 


and blossom remaining entire, and few or none | 
falling off, as is usually the case with clover cur- | 
od in the ordinary way. During the whole time | 


the cocks stood in the field the weather was fine, 
with the exception of one heavy shower, which 
gave them a thorough wetting. Whether they 
would have come out as well had the weather 
been constantly wet, may be considered question- 
able. As it was, it was decidedly the finest lot 
of clover hay I ever saw put in a barn, and shall 
for the future use the method of cocking in pre. 
ference to any other. There were about ten 
tons on the land mowed, a tolerable crop for the 


first cutting after sceding. W. G. 





Recipe to Cure Pork Hams. 
BY E. FOOTE. 

7 Ibs. salt, 

3 ozs. sult-peter, 

6 red peppers, 

4 gallons water. 


Make a pickle according to these proportions, © 


sufficient to cover your hams well, by putting 


the salt, salt-peter and peppers, into the water, , 


cold from the well or spring, and stirring it well 
til the salt is nearly dissolved. 
in a barrel or other vessel, and pour your pickle 


on them, stirring it well at the time, thatthe un. | 
dissolved salt may be al! poured to your hams, | 


Be careful that they be all covered with the || better than it was on the same fields last year, | 


| The effects of plaster as a dressing on such | 
them out and wash or rinse them off inclean cold | 


water, hangthem up and let them drain fora day | 
or two, then smoke them with sugar maple or | 


pickle, and kept so for six wecks; then take 


hickory chips or wood, green from the tree, 
which makes the purest and sweetest smoke of 


any kind of wood I am acquainted with, and | 


makes it entirely unnecessary to put sugar and 
molasses in the pickle, as I used to do. 

My method of smoking is, if in moderate fall 
or winter weather, tomake one smoke in twenty. 
four hours—if in severe winter weather, two. 
The object to be aimed at in regulating the 
smokes is, first, to make as little fire as you can, 
and make a good strong smoke—second, to let 
your hams get thorougniy cooed through after 


Pack your hams | 


! 
each smoke, before another ismade. Every far- 


' mer who uses an axe, knows how rapidly a cold 
frosty axe collects pyroligneous acid, or essence 
_ of smoke. 


'tothem. If you inerease the heat so as to make 
them drip the fat, you lessen the weight of your 
| hams and injure their flayer. With regard to 
the credit of my hams in market I will only say, 
that gentlemen in Cleveland, who have used 


| hams of my curing, pronounce them equal to 


While hams are cold they collect it | 
| as rapidly, and as they become warm it dries in. 


| 


| 
| 


| would not pity the presumptive folly of 


any they have ever seen, and they command the 


highest price in market. E. Foorr. 


Brooklyn, Ohio, Sept. 1836. 





The Season and the Crops in Berkshire. 
Extract of a letter form a subscriber in Berk- 

"shire county, Mass., dated Richmond, Sept. 9, 
1836: 

In my last, [ brought bricf notices of the sea. 
son up to the early part of bine. In continu. 
ation it may be said, that that was a cold and for- 

| bidding month. We had some warm days, but 
in comparison with those of its namesakes in 


' 


| is as essential to the health, comf 
, rity of our stock, as sound and Wholesome fi 





etn | 


the right one pursued. But how Prono ars we 
to forget, that maturity in the grasses, beforg 
they are secured for future uses, is an indispen. 
sable requisite m the plan of rural economy, and 


art and maty. 


a ae vod 
are contributive to the well being of ourselyes 


and families. And where is the individual who 
i man, 
if he were to thrust his sickle into his wheat 
while in flower, or while the ungrown berry was 
yet soft with the mucilage of embryo? Wh 


ot 
ay 


hope could be entertained of wavy grainfields, jf 


thus slaughtered in the maturing youth of thei; 


existence. Labor must fail of its reward, and 


_ the supporting staff of life become a broken 


reed in the hand of him who would bo sustained 


| by it— meager famine” would “ spread her ra. 


ven wing” as far as the inflence of such a course 


: was felt. 


_ former years, they were “few and far botween,” | 


and the transitions from their mild and agreea. 
ble temperament to unwelcome chilling blasts 
were sudden, and for the season extreine. North. 
easterly winds, with much rain, were predomi. 


nant—one or two frosts, though not injurious | aw % ; 
: S J | strength is inddequate—the cow which quietly 


ones, added to the varieties of weather. 


July was much warmer than its predeccsser, 
but was rather rainy. 


How often do we behold the laborer dexter. 
ously swinging his scythe through his grass ere 
yet the timothy has opened its florets to the early 
dew, or the downy panicle of the red-top has 
spread its puny arms to wavo in the summer 
breeze. And if error exist in the former, is it 
not equally visible in the latter case ?—or is not 


| mature and solid food essential to the well-being 


of the horse and ox that plough our fields, and 


perform many services to which our puny 


_ yields her rich and wholesome beverage, or the 


The storms were usu. | 


ally followed with high north-westerly winds, | 


which soon dried the surface of the earth. 
frosts. 


No 


August was a cold dry month, with a great 
portion of cloudy weather, attended by two 
_ frosts, which in some places left testimonials of 
_ their visits on potatoe tops, &c., though we con. 
clude not toakillingextent. We earnestly hope 
that our friend Jack, whose visits are welcome 
' enough, and whose labors are appreciable at pro. 
per times, will be satisfied with the calls by which 
he has signified his attachment to the valleys of 


_ ding place, until our latter harvests are matured 
and gathered in, and we at leisure to give hima 


humorous results of his fantastic freaks. 


good. Grass, on upland meadows, was one. 


fourth, athird, and in some instances one-half, 


_ lands, though always salutary, have been unusu. 
ally great the past season. On low lands there 
has been, in some instances, a deficiency of bur- 

| then, particularly when cut atthe usual time. 

_ We aitribute this to their superabundant wet- 
ness in June. 


, haying, their quantity has been greatly increas. 
| ed. Farmers in this region are much inclined 
| to mow ali their grass too early, and we wonder 
| that the evils resulting from so sad a mistake do 
|| not lead to its correction. For our own part, of 
\ the two extremes we would prefer having our 
|| grass rather over ripe, to cutting it prematurely. 
| Both courses, however, should be avoided, and 


' 
; 


, ter? 


{ 


Berkshire, and content himself in his cold hi. | 


uncomplaining sheep, that submissively resigns 
its own coat thata fabric may be found to pro. 
tect us from the rigorous inclemencies of win. 
A merciful man is merciful to his beast, 
and one of the best ways of manifvsting it, is 
surely by furnishing them good food, 

Another reason why grass should not be mown 
too early, is the injury which mowing lands 
must necessarily experience from such a course. 
If we would check the vigorous growth ef 
healthy vegetables, there is no surer method of 
accomplishing the object than to cut them when 
in such astate. A causo is evident: the effor' 
which is made to throw forth new shoots in root 
ay well as branch, tends to exhaustion, and un. 
less the soil in which the plant is located be ve- 


_ ry strong, or restoratives be frecly applied, this 
cordial greeting, and witness without regret the | 


ultimately takes place, sooner or later, in ratio 


| with the richness of the soil and hardiness ol 


Crops in this county have in general been | 


the plant. Hence the necessity which so often 
arises of ploughing up exhausted meadows, and 


| again stocking them, a process which not un- 


frequently needs passing through with almost as 
soon as the surface is brought to a pleisant con- 


_ dition for the mower, 


The wheat crop was never better, or at least 
has not been better since we have had knowledge 


of crops, than it has been the present season. 


When, however, these meadows | 


were permitted to remain until near the close of bly an exhaustion of those constituents in the 





| 


Berkshire was originally a county in which much 
wheat was raised, but from some cause, proba- 


soil which aro necessary to its growth, poor crops, 
except on new land, were for a long time obtain- 
ed, insomuch that its culture was nearly aban- 
doned. But our soil is evidently returning to 
its ancient fertility—we have this season seen 
excellent crops of winter wheat (though on 
small scale compared with western) in Sheffield, 
Great Barringten, Stockbridge, Lenox and Rich- 
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T ' apres ; 
mond, and of spring wheat in these and many || __ It is astonishing to witness the slow progress 


other towns. 


Rye has given a good crop, though perhaps | 


not so heavy oneas in many years, ‘The-atten. | 


tion is not paid to the culture of this, or the pre. 
ceding crop, which their merit demands, They 
are either of them worthy of the farmer’s care. 
Let it not be inferred from what we have said, 
that we have enough and to spare of the good 
articles mentioned. Berkshire, as long as her 
hills are white with sheep, and her valleys ra- 
pidly filling with a manufacturing populatien, 
ean never raise her own bread stuffs. Her farm. 
ers, however, we think should attempt raising at 
least their own supply. 

Barley, notwithstanding the liberal price it 
bears in market, is not much cultivated. We 
have scen excellent fields of it in Adams, Will- 
jamstown and Pittsfield. 

‘}'he oat crop, so far as our observation has ex. 
tended, is good, and considering we ure nota 
ploughing and sowing people, an immense quan. 
tity has been raised in the county. But we are 
great consumers, and probably they will go off 
without materially affecting the price. 

Peas and flax aro crops which are but occa. 
sionally to be met with. We havo seen several 
fields which were very fine. 

Corn, it will be recollected, failed to a great 
extent in the first planting. It came and gene- 
rally stood well after the process had been gone 
through with the second time, and as far as good 
growth of stalk is concerned, we should think it 
much betterthan usual; but it is very late of ne- 
cessity, and unless frosts should keep off for a 
month to come, there will be but very little. 

Potatoes and ruta baga look favorably. 

The orchards promise a supply. Though a ve- 
'y great surplussage of the apple and pear, quin- 
ces, plums and peaches are out of the question. 

The market of most kinds of produce is high. 
Wheat flour $9,00 per barrel, and other bread 
stuffs in proportion. Oats will probably stand at 
i) cents through the season. Wool has been 
utan advance of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
trom last year, but at present the market is rather 
silent. Future prices are considered uncertain. 

The cattle show and fair of our Agricultural 
Society will be held at Pittsford, on the first 
Wednesday and Thursday of Oct. when we ex- 
pect, and we think with reason, that the exhibi. | 
on will far surpass thoso of former years. Tho 
innual address will be given on Thursday, by H. 
W. Bishop, Esq, President ef the Society. From 
iislong attachment to agricultural pursuits, the 
‘val in their promotion which he has ever mani- 
‘ested, and the sucecss which has crowned his 
researches, we have no doubt but he will present 
wwith “afeast of reason and flow” of facts, 
which his own observation and experience have 
substantiated, worthy of the great occasion which 
will conveno its multitudes. 

Yours, &c. 


W. Bees, 


eee Se TE 








Buck Wheat. 
; The Baltimore Patriot says, that “the crops of 
Buckwheat this year are far more extensive in 


‘of animals is improved by the largest males. 


our farmers make in improvements. ‘There is || ders, and its base towards the Joins. 
nothing of the grain kind so grateful to the pa- | 
| late, next to sweet corn, as buckwheat cakes, || more than on the extent of its circumference, for 
| yet we use very little of either. Buckwheat ean || where the girth is equal in two animals, one inay 
be sown with success after the winter crop of |) have much larger lungs than the other. A cirele 
- grain is despaired of inthe spring, and after In- || contains more than an ellipsis of equal circumfer- 

dian corn 1s destroyed by the cut-worm or the ence, and in proportion as the cliipsis deviates 

crows, from the circle, it contains less. A deep chest, 

We have immense fields all over the country | therefore, is not capacious, unless it is propor- 

that will bear good crops of buckwheat; and now |) tionately broad. 

that wheat flour ‘ts $9,50a barrel,we have searce- 
ly a bushel of buckwheat to be grained into flour 
asasubstitute. Substitute, indeed! Why itis | of the haunch-bones with the bone of the rump. 
the article itself in perfection for breakfast and | It is essential that this cavity should be large in 
supper the year round. The “stupid Datchmen” || the female, that she may be enabled to bring 
in Pennsylvania know how to make this “ grate. | forth her young with the less difficulty, 

ful substilute” into cakes. The Yankees know | | When this cavity is small, the life of the mo- 
but little about it, and much of the buckwheat |! ther and her offspring is endangered, 

they raise is thrown to the hogs.—Nurthampton || | The size of the pelvis is chiefly indicated by 
Courier, the width of the hips, and the breadth of the twist, 
which is the space between the thighs, 

The breadth of the loins is always ia propor- 

tion to that of the chest and pelvis, 
The Head. 

The head should be small, by which the birth 
_is much facilitated ; the smallness affords other 
advantages, and generally indicates that the ani- 

mal is of a good breed. 

Horns are useless to domestic animals, and 


The Pelvis. 
The pelvis is the cavity formed by the junction 





Cline on the Formation of Animals. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Sir—Itis not long since [ returned from an 
agricultural excursion through some ofthe most 
interesting portions of England and Scotland, 
seing at Holkham, Norfolis, the seat of Thos. 
Wm. Coke, Esq. [ met a large party of agricul. 
turists whose attention was much devoted to the |! they are often causes of accidents. It is not dif- 
improvement of stock, Mr, Coke distributed, || gett to breed anleadis without i odiag 


| 
in small pamphlet form, a concise statement of | The breeders of horned cattle and horned 
) 


. i “1 > , shige la . Sa? oe > ' . . 
the general principles by which he had for years sheep, sustain a loss more extensive than they 


Ya) Cs > j he eeleg } ‘ { ea ‘ . . - an ® 
been governed, in the se lection and breeding of | may conceive; for it isnot the horns alone, but 
his stock—which is acknowledged to be among 


the finest in that country. 

I was not so fortunate as to obtain a printed 
copy of the pamphlet, but subsequently procured 
a manuscript copy, which L place at your dispo- 
sal, hoping you will give it an insertion in the 
Register, if you deem it worthy of being laid be- 
fore your readers, P. EH, 


| also much more bone in the skulls of such ani- 
| mals to support their horns, for which the butch- 
| er pays nothing; and besides this, there is an 
/ additional quantity of ligament and muscle in 
the neck, which is of small value. 
The skull of a ram with its horns weighed five 
times more than another skull which was horn- 
less. Both these skulls were taken from ~— 
of the same age, each being four years old. 
The form of domestic animals has been great- ! The great difference in weight depended chiefly. 
ly improved, by selecting with much care the |) 09 the hy 1s, forthe lower jaws were nearly 
best formed for Dreeding; but, the theory of im- || equal ; one weighing seven ounces, and the oth- 
provement has not been so well understood, that \ er six ounces and three quarters, which proves. 
| 
} 





Onthe form in General, 


rules could be laid down for directing the prac. || that the natural sizeof the head was nearly the 

tice. There is one point particularly, respecting || Same mn both, independently of the horns, and the 

which, the opinions ot breeders have much vari- thickness of bone which suppers them. 

ed, which is, whether crossing the breed be es- |, a horned animal, the skull is extremely 

sential to improvement. | thick. In a hornless animal, it is much thinner, 
It is the intention of this communication to as- |; €specially in that part where the horns usually 

certain in what instances crossing is proper, and || STOW 

in what prejudicial ; and the principles on which |} . Yo those who have not reflected on the sub- 

the propriety of it depends, | ject, it may appear of little importance whether 
[t has generally been supposed that the breed || Sheep and cattle have horns or no; but on a mo- 

is i derate calculation it will be found that the loss 
{ 


This opinion has done considerable mischief, || ‘9 farming stock, and also in the diminution of 


and woutd have done more injury it it had not || aimal food, is very considerable, from the pro- 


\ their size and soundness, that the health and 


-ansylvania and Maryland, and promise to be | 


‘at more productive than those of any previous 
year, and well has the farmer guarded against 


the Worst effzcts of a short supply of wheat, by | 
Providing an abundant supply of this. grateful | 


Substitute, 


been counteracted by the desire of selecting ani- duction of horns and theirappendages. A modo 
mals of the best form and proportion, which are /' of breeding which would prevent the production 
rarely to be met with in those of the largest size. | of these, would affurd a considerable profit in an 

Experience has proved, that crossing has only | nerease of meat and wool and other valuable 
succeeded in an eminent degree, in those instan- || Parts. ; ' 
ces in which the females were larger, than in the || ‘The length of the neck should be proportioned 
usual proportion of females to males; and that } to the height of the animal, that it may collect 
it has usually failed, when the males were dis- its fuod with ease. 

ionally k | The Muscles. 
proportionally large. | , 

The internal form of domestic animals has |; The muscles, and tendons which are their ap- 
been much studied, and the proportions are well pendages, should be large, by which an animal 
ascertained. But the external form is an indica. || 18 enabled to travel with greater facility. 
tion only of internal structure. The principles || The Bones, 
of improving it, must therefore be founded on a | The strength of an animal does not depend on. 
knowledge of the structure and use of internal | the size of the bones, but on that of the muscles. 

Pas Many animals with large bones are weak, their 

The lungsare of the firstimportanee, It is on muscles being small, — ; 

a Animals that were imperfectly nourished du- 
strength of an animal principally depends: their |} ™S growth, have their bones oppnenoney 
power of converting food into nourishment, is in large, If such deficiency os aich tanks 
proportion to their size. An animal with large ated from a constitutional defect, w on dos e 
| lungs, is capaple of converting a given quantity |) Most frequent cause, they remain ally dient 
| of food into more nourishment than one with life, Large bones, therefore, generally indicate 
' smaller lungs; and therefore, has a greater ap- || 4 imperfection in the organs of nutrition. 

titude to fatten. On the Improvement.ef Form. 





The Chest. To obtain the most approved form, two modes 

The external indications of the size of the || of breeding have been practiced ; one by the se- 
lungs, are the size end form of the chest, the |} lection of, individuals of the same family, called 
form of which should. approach to the figure of a | breeding in and in: the other, by selecting. 








cone, leaving its apex situated between the shoul- 


The capacity of the chest depends on its form. 
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males and females from different varictics of the 
game species, which is called crossing the breed. 

When a particular variety approaches pertec- 
tion in form, breeding in and in may be the bet- 


in Wiikshire, and Dorsetshire, the same im- 
provement might be made by crossing the sheep, 


| with South-down rams. 


ter practice; especially for these who are not) 


well acquainted with the principles on which im- 
provement depends. 

* “When the inaleis much larger than the fe- 
male, the offspring is generally of an imperfect 
form. If the female be proportionably larger 
than the male, the offspring is of an improved 
form. 


put to ewes proportionably small, the lambs will 


not be so well-shaped as their parents ; and if a 


An offspring without horns might be obtained 
from the Devon cattle, by crossing with the horn- 
less bulls of the Galloway breed. This would 
also improve the form of the chest, which the 


' Devons are often deficient in. 


small ram be put to large ewes, the lambs will | 


be'of an improved form. 


Examples of the good effects of Crossing the Breed. 
The great improvewent of the breed of horses 


, in England arose from crosses with tne diminu- 
| tive stallions, Barbs, and Arabians; and the in- 
For instance, if a well-formed large ram be | 


was the source of iniprovements in the breed of 


The proper method of improving the forms of | 


ariimals, consists in selecting a well-formed fe- 
male proportionably larger than the mate, 


The improvement depends on this principle, | 


. 


that the power of the female to supply her off 


spring with nourishment, is in proportion to her | 
size, and the power of nourishing herself from the 


excellence of her constitution. 

The size of the foetus is generally in propor- 
tion to that of the male parent, and therefore 
when the female parent is disproportionably small, 
the quantity of nourishment is deficient, and the 
offspring has all the disproportions of a starvel- 
ing. 

But whea the female from her size and good 
constitution, is more than adequate to the nour- 
ishment of a fetus of a smaller male than her- 
self, the growth must be proportionably greater, 

“ne larger female has also a greater quantity 
of milk, and her offspring is more abundantly 
supplied with nourishment after birth. 

‘l’o produce the best formed animals, abundant 
nourishment is necessary from the earliest period 
of its existence until its growth is entire, 

It has been observed in the beginning of the 
paper, that the power to prepare the greatest 
quantity of nourishment froma given quantity of 
food, depends principally on the magnitude of 
the lungs to which the organs of di~*stion are 
subservient. : 

To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing is 
the most expeditious, because well formed fe- 


> 


males may be selected from a variety of a large | 


size, to be put toa well formed male of a variety 
that is rather smaller. 

By such a method of crossing, the lungs and 
heart become proportionably jarger, in conse- 
quence ofa peculiarity in the circulation of the 
fatus, which causes a larger proportion of the 
blood under such circumstances, to be distribu- 
ted to the lungs, than to the other parts of the 
hody, and as the shape and size of the chest, de- 


pend on that of the lungs, hence arises the re- | 


markably large chest which is produced by cross- 
ing with females that are larger than the, males, 

The practice according to this principle of im- 
provement, however, ouglit to be limited, for it 


may be carried to such an extent, that the balk | 


of the body might be so disproportioned to the 
size of the limbs, as to prevent the animals from 
moving with sufficient facility. 

In animals where activity is required, that prac- 
tice should not be extended so far as in those 
which are intended for the food of man. 

On the Character of Animals. 

By character in animals is here meant those 

external appearances by which the varieties of 


troduction of Flanders mares into this country, 


cart lrorses. 

The fourm of swine has also been greatly im- 
proved by crossing with the small Chinese boar, 
Examples of the bad effects of crossing the Breed. 

When it became the fashion in London lo drive 
large bay horses, the farmers in Yorkshire put 
their mares to much larger stallions than usual, 
and thus did infinite mischief to their breed by 
producing a race of sinall chested, long legged, 
large headed, worthless animals. 

A similar project was adopted in Normandy 
to enlarge the breed of horses there, by the use 
of stallions from Holstein, and in consequence 
the best breed of horses in france would have 
been spoiled had notthe farmers discovered their 
mistake in time, by observing the offspring much 
inferior in form to that of the native stallions, 

Some graziers in the Isle of Shepley conceived 
that they could improve their sheep by large Lin- 
colashire rams, the produce of which was howcv- 
er much inferior in the shape of the carcase, and 


| 


j 
| 


' 
; 


) cheaper land, and surplus and now less expensiv: 


the quality of the wool, and their flocks were 


greatly injured by this attempt to improve them. 
Attempts to improve the native animals of a 


country, and by any plan of crossing should be | 


made with the greatest caution, for by a mista- 
ken practice extensively pursued irreparable mis- 
chief may be done. 


Jiu any country where a particular race of ant- | 
mals has continued for centuries, it may be pre- | 
sumed that their constitution is adopted to the | 

' 


food and climate. 


The phancy of the animal economy is such, as 


that an animal will gradually accommodate itsell 


to very great vicissitudes in climate and altera- 
lions in fuod, and by degrees undergo great chan- 
ees in constitution, but these changes can be ef- 
fected only by degrees, and may often require a 
great number of successive generations for their 
accomplishment, 


It may be proper to improve the form of a na. | 


tive race, but at the same time it may be a very 
injudicious attempt to enlarge the size. 


The size of animals is commonly adopted to | 


the soil which they inhabit. 
nutritive and abundant, the animals are large, 
having grown proportionally to the quantity of 


food which for generations they have been accus- 


tomed to obtain. Where the produce is scanty 
the animals are small, being proportioned to the 
quantity of food which they are able to procure, 
of these contrasts the sheep of Lincolnshire, and 
of Wales, are examples. The sheep of Lincoln- 
shire would starve on the mountains of Wales, 


Where produce is | 


Crossing the breed of animals may be attend- | 


ed with bad effects in various ways and that e- 


ven when adopted in the beginning on a good 


principle; for instance, suppose some larger 


the same species are distinguished, The charac. |! 


ters of both parents are observed in their oft- 
spring, but that of the male most frequently, pre- 
dominates. This may beillustrated in the breed- 
ing of horned animals, among which there are 


many varieties of sheep, and some of cattle, 
which are horned, 


Ifa hornless ram be put to a horned ewe al- | 


most all the lambs wil be hornless, partaking of 
the character of the male, more than of the fe- 
male parent. 

In some counties, as Norfolk, Wilkshire, and 
Dorsetshire, most of the sheep have horns. In 
Norfolk, the horns may be got rid of by crossing 
with Ryland rams, which would also improve the 
jorm of the chest and the quantity of the wool. 


ewes, than those of the native breed were taken 
to the mountains of Wales and put to the rams 
of that country—if these foreign ewes were fed 


"in proportion to their size, their lambs would be 


of an improved form, and larger in size than the 


“ native animals; Sut the males produced by this 


cross though ofa good form would be dispropor- 


_ tionate in size to the native ewes, and therefore, 


if permitted to mix with them, would be produc- | 


tiveofa starveling ill-formed progeny. ‘Thus a 
cross which was at first an improvement would 
by giving occasion to a contrary cross ultimately 
prejudice the breed. 

The general mistake in crossing has arisen 
from an attempt to increase the size of a native 
race of animals, being a fruitless effort to coun- 
teract the laws of nature. 


The Arabian horses are in general the most 





eT 


perfect in the world ; which probably has 
from great care in selection and also fr 
unmixed with any variety of the s 
the mates therefore have never b 
tioned to the size of the females. 

The native horses of India are small but we 
proportioned, and good of their kind. 
intention of increasing their size the India con 
pany have adopted a plan of sending large st r 
lions to India. If these stallions should be ra 
tensively used, a disproportioned race must be 
the result, and a valuable breed of horses “ 
irretrievably spoiled, 

From theory, from practice, and from extensive 
observation, which 1s more to be depended on 
than either, itis reasonable to form this ! 

Conclusion, 

It is wrong to enlarge a native breed of ani. 
mals, for in proportion to their increase of giz 
they become worse in form, less hardy, and more 
liable to disease, : ; 
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Anticipated Change in the Agriculture o; 
THE UNITED STATES, 

Some considerable time has now passed sin 
we yielded, slowly and with difficulty, to the be. 
lief, that the introduction of silk culture in th’s 
country would be extended widely and profita)l) 
and since adopting that opinion, we have made 
continually repeated effurts to impress on the 
people of Virginia, and the other southern states. 
the superiority of their faeilities—in better climate 


‘hands—for carrying on this new business, over 


! 


those of our northern countrymen, who kaye al. 
ready proved the advantages to be derived, and 
are investing large capitals in numerous adyen- 
tures for this object. In New England, wher 
most of these efforts are making, there is no su- 
perfluity of labor. Fortunately, every poor fe- 
male, and all persons infirm from either tende: 
or advanced age, thay be, and annually are, em- 
ploved profitably, according to their measure ot 
vodily power, Yet still it is considered prefita- 
ble to divert much of this labor to the silk busi- 
ness: and that too, in a climate so rigorous that 
artificial heat must be used frequently in rearing 
the worms, and the best kinds of mulberries are 
often greatly injured if not killed to the ground, 
by such severe winters asthe last. In Virginia, 
there is no difficulty as to climate— thousands 
now unemployed and expensive hands might be 
given to ithe work——and lands, now unprofitable 
or neglected, and at very low prices, would serve 
as well for planting, as those selling tea or twen- 
ty times as highin New England, Puttiug all 
views of greater pecuniary profits aside, if the 
silk culture could be established in Virginia, 
without any absolute loss to the undertakers, in 
giving the bread of independence and of honest 
labor, to thousands of destitute females, who 
have now no resource but to live on the charity of 
others, or to starve on their own ill-paid labor ot 
the needle, 

Another new kind of industry now ecems like- 
ly to be introduced, and established with profit, 
and which, ina different manner, offers great 
benefit to the agriculture of a large portion of the 
United States. This is the making of sugar 
from beets. We readily confess, that until very 
recently, we considered this scheme worthless, 
and absurd in every country that could freely im- 
port sugar produced from the cane—and that this 
species of industry, which could not be establish- 
ed by the iron despotism of Napoleon, and the 
protection affurded by his “continual system, 
could not exist in times of peace and of compara- 
tively free trade. But we have been forced to 
yield the opinion to such facts as are presented 
in the letter of Professor Cooper, and other pie- 
ces in this No. which are but specimens of ma- 


ny that have recently appeared, If, as seems to 


/is also an agricultural benefit 


be undeniable, beet sugar can be made cheaper 
than that of the cane can be bought, there is an 
end of all question and doubt aso profit. There 
to be expected 


from the new culture of beets, for sugar, that 1s 
very important, and that is an addition to all the 
pecuniary profit expected from the sale of sugar, 
ond the profits of live stock, 


fed on the pulp lef 
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afier the saccharine matter has been expressed. | 


This is the introduction in our farming of what is | 
sO greatly needed, an increased extent of culture || 


of roots, or green and meliozating crops, to take 
the place of our too extensive grainculture. The 
culture of beets for sugar, and the use of the pulp 
as fuod for cattle, must necessarily make the ro- 
tation of crops more mild, and add greatly to the 
improvement of the soil—and by this means, 
eould ultimately add very far more to the fertil- 
ty and wealth of a country, than as much grain 
culture, even though the pecuniary profits to the | 
farmer, at first, might be no more. The same | 
important consideration applies also, though ina 
different manner, to silk culture. ‘Thus it may 


well happea, that the introduction of these two |! 


new kindsof culture, even though not attended 
with greater pecuniary profits, (or not much 
wreater,) atlirst, would be productive ultimately 
{far greater to each individual farmer, as well | 
as of greater moral and political benefits to the 
pauion. 


of beet culture toa rotation of crops, is properly 


pears not to have any effect. The demand has | 
This important consideration of the advantage }, 
and pearls at 7,758; at these prices buyers | 


appreciated in France, ‘Yhe latest French arti- | 


cle on the subject that we have seen 1s fromthe 


pen of M. Soulange Bodin, and appeared in the * ; 
| have been shipped, 


dnanales deV Agriculture Francaise tor April, 1836 
We offer atranslation ofa passage on this head, 
* The Viscount Morel de Vinde, in these Me- 


moirs, has there presented the sugar beet as be- | 


ing the best, or rather the only kind of tilled | 
plants which, in the four-shift rotation ean useful- 


ly be substituted for the year of naked fallow (to | 


prepare for wheat;) and he thus considers as 
connected the universal perfection ef our agricul- 
ture, with the manufacture itself of sugar from 
beets: a manufacture which, by its indefinite ex- 
tension, and demand continually renewed, ought 
to give greater encouragement to the culture of 
this plant, which ts susceptible of having, from 


this moment, a general use, anda certain sale, | 


Indeed he says, the (making perfect the) four- 
sluft rotation, consists in finding a plant that is 
not exhausting to the soil—of which the tillage is 
contined to one year, and serves well to cleanse 


ind to pulverize the sot!—and of which the pro- | 


ducts, not yielding a kind of food for men before 
indigenous, or belonging to the country, shall 
however be in general use, and command certain 
ind re idy sale. The deet, applied to the making 
of sugar, fulfils perfectly the conditions of the 
problem.” ® * “It may also be observed, 
thatthe plant which by the production of this su- 
gar, renders possible the universal improvement 
ot agricultvre, furnishes besides, by its remains, 
(as food) the best ofall manures forcattle. This | 
plant fuliils so completely all the conditions re- 
juired trom tillage crops, that it would be neces- 
sary to substitute it for the naked fallows, even 


though it should oot yield otherwise (and at first) 


such rich or important produets.” 

In the report of the Council of Agriculture, 
Manufactures and Commerce, which was also 
ublished in the Janales, it is stated by the Min- 
ister of Commerce (presiding at the meeting) 
that the manufactories of France in 1335, yielded 
millions of kiogrammes of beet sugar, of the 
value of 35 francs the quintal, which is equal to 
me third of the annual consumption of the king- 
lom; that 59,000 hectares of land were then sub- 
jeted to the culture of the plant; and that in 
those parts of France where the culture was es- 
tablished on a large senile, the value of the lands 
iad been increased, and in many cases even had 
been doubled. 

According to the present imperfect lights on | 
is subject, we fear thatthe bect culture will not 
suit a region so warm as Eastern Virginia, But 
its introduction will be a benefit sufficiently im- 
portant, even if confined to the regions lying 
more north and west. It is probable that the fa- 
naticism of the “abolitionists” may be mingled | 
with the mstives to spread this culture in the | 
horth—and that one of the results may be an ef- | 
lortto lessen the consumation of sugar from the | 
cane, as being the product of slave labor. Be it | 
So. ‘This fanaticism cannot exert any part ofits | 
tremendous force more harmlessly to the south, 


' 


| The demand for pearls appears wholly for home | 


' back full twenty-five cents. Yesterday, howev- 


or more beneficially to the north, than in promo- { 
} 
} 


ting the extension of this new culture.— F'armer’s 
Register. 


—-____ 


NEW-YORK MARKET. 

Week ending Saturday, Sept. 10. 

The N. Y. Daily Advertiser says, the trade of 
the city is uncommonly good. Hotels, and 
boarding-houses filled with strangers; the 
wharves are crowded with shipping to such a de- 
gree that itis difficult for them to gct berths. 
‘The western lines of boats go full of goods, and | 
the steamboats are crowded with passengers. | 
The great number of fine stores that, have been | 
run up within the last few months are nearly | 
completed, and are generally opened with splen- |) 
did stocks of goods, We doubt much whether 
the city has ever known a, more thiiving period. 
ASHES—The Havre market has improved, 
but this market which once influenced ours, ap- 





a 


{| 


been very constant all the season; pots at $6, | 


take all that are offered, and nothing under, 


consumption; in couyparieon to pots, but few | 


FLOUR—'The spirit of speculation: that. pre- | 
vailed two weeks since, subsided very much du- |! 
ring the easly part of. the week, and: prices fell 

i 

er, the face of things changed altogether, Or- | 
ders from. the east were heavy and the conse- | 
quence was, fiour recovered alt it had lost and | 
more; Western Canal has become very active 
at 9 to 9 25. 

GRAIN—All descriptions are very quiek ; 
buyers are anxious to lay hold of every thing | 
that appears. In wheat there has been a good 
deal doing, 4000 bushels Dutch, and 4000 bush- } 
els Canada sold at two dollars; 1600 western at 
1,90; these are high prices at this season. Rye 


_ is also brisk ; several thousaad bushels that have | 





reached us have gone off freely at 1124c¢; north. | 
ern corn atthe same; 1200 Maryland yellow at 
one dollar; 2500 Ohio and Virginia at $5.a 96¢; 
these are extraordinary prices at this season of | 
the year, 
LIA Y continues to beara good price, old keeps | 
up to 1,50 and new has advanced to 1,25. 
W OOL—There has been a fair business done 
this week, chiefly in low toreign wools; low pri- | 
ced and middling qualities of fleeces are in good 
demand at moderate rates, but as supplies are li- f 
mited little has been done in them. 





Chinese Mulberry Trees and Cuttings. 
VFANHE best varicties of CHINESE | 

_. Mverererry, (Morus Multicau- 
lis) from France, Italy and China, of 
one, two and three years’ growth, may 
be had in large or small quantities, 
from S. Wrirmarsn’s extensive collection, and 
ferwardedto any part of the United States, according 
to order, with directions for propagation. 

It is confidently believed, that the present mode of 
culture adopted by us, will prove a certain and se- 
cure protection against the severity of winter, and 
the best method, by which, to increase the foilage 
and mu!tiply the number of trees. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive 
immnediate and faithful attention. 

In behalf of S. Warrmansn, ! 
DANIEL STEBBINS. | 
septl8-71* =| 





Northampton Sept. 7. 
Ibauy Nursery. 

UEL & WILSON, advertise to | 

their friends and the public, that 
they now have on hand a good supply 
of Pear and Plum 'l'rees, embracing the , 
best new varieties, selected with care 
inthe London Nurseries, last winter, by one of the 
partners, and in fine condition for transplanting this 
fall. In addition to their ordinary assortment of 
Peach, Apple and other Fruit Trees, Forest Trees, | 
Ornamental Shrubs, Green House Plants, Dahlias, | 
&c. Their assortment of Dahlias and Roses is par- 
ticularly choice and, extensive. Orders respectfully | 
solicited. 


Sept. 14, 1836. gw 











| for the Ladies’ 


Mendon Academy. 

The exercises of this Academy will be resum- 
ed on Wednesday the 14th inst., under. the di- 
rection of Mr. R. #. Buel and Miss M. J. Ray- 
mond, 

The teacher who has recently been procured 
Vepartment, possesses the ad- 
vaniage of experience as a Preceptress in.one of 
the fst schools tn the city of New York. 

ALEXANDER SHELDON, 
septl3-fr2t Sec’y of Trustees, 


a —~--—— 


2o Improvers of Stock. 

NEIE subscriber informs those who wish to 
improve their stock of sheep, that he has for. 

sale seventeen full blooded south down Sheep, 
viz: Yearlings and Lambs, of the first quality, 
the sires and dams of the same, were imported 
by himself from England in 1833, and exhibited 
in Rochester last October. 1 wish not to extol 
those sheep, as their look and make will show 
their superiority over allother kinds, and I ven- 
ture to say that a trial of them will prove that 
there is no deception in their looks, those who 
have tried them [cross with the stock of this 
country,are well satisfied with the improvement 
they have made i1 their stock. 1 intend to ex- 


; hibit them in Rochester, in the early part of Oc- 


tober, of which time due notice will be given 
through this paper, those who wish to purchase 
will do well by calling as early as convenient at 
my residence, and select for themselves, those 
residing at a distance can communicate to me by 
Letter which will be promptly attendedto. Said 
Sheep are esteemed mucn for their quietness, and 
it is jastly calculated by stock breeders in Eng- 


‘land that three hundred south down sheep will 
' do as wellon the same pasiure as two handred 


of any other Breed; for further particulars en- 


| quire of theaubscriber. JAMES PARSONS, 


Riga, Monroe Co, Sept. I, 1836. rfit* 


LECTION NOTICE.—Sherif’s Office, Mon- 

'4 roe County, Rochester, July 23, 1836.—A gene- 
ral election is to be held in the county of Monroe, 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th days of November next, at 
which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the 





| notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy 


is annexed, ELIAS POND, Sheriff. 
State of New-York, Secretary’s Office, Albany, July 
15, 1836. 
Sir—I hereby give yeu notice that at the next ge- 


| neral election of this state, to be held on the 7th 8th 
/ and 9th days of November next, a Governor and 


Lieutenant Governor are to be elected, 

I also give you notice that a Senator ts to be cho- 
sen inthe Eighth Senate Districtin the place of John 
Griffin, whose term of office will expire on the bast 
day of December next. 

JOHN A.DIX, Secretary of State. 
To the Sheriff of the county of Monree. 

N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the severe 
al towns in your county wil! give notice of the elec- 
tion of a Representative to Congress from the 28th 
Congressional District, a 1¢ ‘hat42 Electors of Pre- 
sidentand Vice Presiae.t are also to be chosen at 


| the general election aforesaid. They will also give 
| notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and 


for filling any vacancies in county offices which may 
exist. july26 


—_— —-— ee ~ 


| Monroe florticulturalGarden & 


SURSERY. 


a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ane ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 





| berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ormamenta 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep~ 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots 
§c. &e. 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multieaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. The subscriber has a !arge collection 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition, 

j(_? Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery reseived by 
the Publishes of this paper, ’ 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had. by calling at the office of the 
Genescea Farmer, ASA ROWE, 


Hil subscriber offersto the public 
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qsurmmartmnn spieeieaiiminias " 


PURIAL OF THE EMIGRANT’S BABE, ! The ** W estern Barrens.” 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. } Barrens are a species of country of a mixed | 


Near the Catholic cemetery, about three miles | character, uniting Forest and Prairie, i _ | 
from the city of New York, I imet one of tae most | covered with scattering oaks, rough nye ornate 
singular and affecting funeral processions which | 1n their appearance, interspersed _ Phe ‘6 . 
thas ever been my fortune to witness. It wasa hazle, brushwoo 1, and tough he geet ‘el A ap: 
tone mother, with her little boy by her side, and | peat to be the result of the contest which t “—_ 
the coffia containing the body of her dead infant || 1s periodically continuing with the cereeegt ie 
‘n her arms. She was a German, and could appearance of this description of country ed the 
speck but few words of English, She presented |, carly settlers of the state to suppose that the sean- 
a paper, which contained the regular order ne- | tiness of the timber was owing to the sett Ang | 
cessary forevery interment in the public vault of the soil ; and hence the title, thus ignorantly Bive | 
the Roman Catholic cemetery. But had she || en, and calculated to convey erroneous notions | 
been ever so skilled in our language, it was evi- | to our eastern farmers, became of universal ap- | 
dent that she had that grief within which does not |, plication to this aarewnenye Sones country. It is 
speak, Her eyes filled, and sobs choked her | ascertained, however, that these barrens embrace 
utterance, as she said, ‘I lost meine baby—four | as productive a soil as can be found in the state— 
week.” Cor. Wn. L. Stoner. pe rae #, yee pomp than the prairies, | 

, : : asain abounding with that important requisite to desi- 
I = amid the eae es , 1 Me rable farms, good springs. The fire visits these 
ven the brief autumn day, eee | 
riod: ep a er AA barrens in the fall, but owing to the insufficien- 
With its hoarse minstrelsy of storms, she fuel. j at aha t lestroy, entirely. the 
Sank toits rest away— cy ot the hur » 18 not ab : lo « estroy J n me ys “ 
; . arity timber. ‘The farmer may settle, without hesita- 
The long grass gave a rustling sound, Social Mlamins ia cole dian oa Wa canada: veel Galea 
As to the mourner’s tread— TOS OF TUR, Me ON) a oe Ele Opens |e eee, 
Andlo! a lonely woman came, where he can find timber sufficient for his pres- 
The bearer of her dead. ent purposes and wants; for the soil is supposed 
to be better adapted to all the interests of agr- 
culture and the vicisitudes of the seasons, than | 
the deeper and richer mould of bottom and prai- | 
rigland. Where the fire is prevented from the 
ravazes, (as it easily can be by the occupant of 
the soil,) heavy timber springs up with a rapidity | 
which would be incredible to the northern emi. | 
grant. High insulated bluffs, of a con:eal form, | 
and exhibiting the appearance of connected rid- 

No foot of neighbor or of friend, || ZS rise up from the bottoms, along the rivers 

In pitying love drew nigh, which meander and fertalize them : they are ger 
Nor the sweet German dirve breath’d out one to three hundred feet in height. Knobs ot 

As neath her native sky, land, stony and often rocky, at their summite,are 
To bless the clay that came to sleep found along the rivers, ta some sections of the 

Within the hallow’d sod, | State, separated by deep ravines. Phe prairies | 
And emulate that triumph-strain are often intersected by ravines leading down to | 

Which cives the soul to God. | the streams. Deep sink holea, which serve to 

a drain off the waters, are found in some parts and 

| prove that the substance is secondary limestone, 

_ abounding in subterraneous cavities. Very little 

‘that is denominated inthe eastern states stony 

' ground is found in this state. ‘There are quar- | 

ries of stones in the bluffs, in the banks of the 

streams, and inthe ravines, In the vicinity of | 

Juliet, and many other promising villages, an 

abundance of stone can be procured, admirably | 

adapted to the purposes of, building; uniting du- 

_rability with great beauty and warmth, Timber, 

| were itequally distributed in this state, would be | 

, adequate to the necessities of the settlers. Its 

f apparent scarcity, where the prairie prevails, is 
not to be so great an obstacle to settlement as 
has been generally imagined. Substitutes have 
been found for many of the purposes to which 
timber is generally applied: and the rapidity 
with which prairie, under the hand of care and 
cultivation, becomes converted into forests of ' 
timber, affords a sure guaranty for the future, | 
The kinds of timber most abundant in the state | 

‘are oaks of the various species, black and white 
walnut, ash, of the several varietics, elm, sugar 
maple, honey tocust, hackberry, linden, hickory, 

, cotton-wood, pecan, mulberry, buckeye, 8yCa- 
more, cherry, box, elder, sassafras, and persi- 
mon. In the southern and eastern parts of the 

state, yellow poplar and beach may be found, 

Near the Ohio are cypress trees, and in several | 

counties clumps of yellow pine and cedar, On 

| the Calumet,near the south end of LakeMichigan, | 

isa forest of small pine. The underwood growth 

| consists principally of redbud, pawpaw, sumac, | 
plum, crab-apple, grape-vines, dog-wood, spice. 

‘bush, green-briar, hazle, &c. ‘I'he trees in this 

state are very luxuriant in their growth, and are 

frequently found ofa stupendous size, particular- 
ly the cotton-wood and sycamore, on the alluvial | 
soil of the rivers.— Chicago (Illinois) American. 


No stately hearse, or sable pall, 
Or tall plumes waving high, 
Impress’d the solemn pomp of wo 
Upon the passer-by— 
But Nature’s grief, so oft unknown 
Beside the proud man’s bier, 
Where long processions slowly move, 
Speak forth, resistless, here. 


— — 


Poor babe! that grieving breast from 
Thy transient life stream flow’d, [whence 
Doth press the coffin, as it goes 
On to the last abode ; 
Those patient arms that shelter’d thee, 
With many a tenter prayer, 
In sad reluctance yield thee back 
To Earth, thy mother’s care. 





No priestly hand the immortal scroll 
Of heavenly hope display’d, 

As in the drear and darken’d vault 
Her infant gem she laid ; 

And wildly mid the stranger shades 
Of that sequester’d dell, 

The lofty language of the Rhine, 
In troubled cadance fell, 


But grasping fast the mourner’s skirts, 
In wonder and in fear, 

A boy, who thrice the spring had seen, 
Stood all unnoticed near, 

And wistful on his mother’s face 
Was fixed that fair child’s eye, 

While tear-drops o’er his glowing check 
Gush’d forth, he knew not why : 








Yor sympathy’s o’erwhelming sob 
Awoke his bosom’s strife, 

And wondering sorrow strongly stirr'd 
The new-born fount of life— 

Yea—still that trace of woe must gleam 
From life’s unwritten page, 

Though Memory’s casket he should search 
With the din eye of Age, 





But with so strong and deep a power 
That lonely funeral stole, 

Among the pictured scenes that dwell 
For ever in the soul, 

That often when I wander near, 
And sad winds murmur low, 

Starting, I seem once more to hear 
That wailing mother’s wo. 


The receipt on the Boston and Worces- 


ter rail road forthe past week were $5,517, 
66 cents. 





testimonials have been placed in our hands, by 
which we infer that the machine invented by Mr. | 
Sawyer, for making brick from dry clay, is a very | 
valuable invention. It is said to be capable of 
{turning out 25,000 bricks per day. The great 





— 
———— 





Patent Brick Macuins.—A great number of || 


| senees - ¥ ° ° 
saving claimed for this machine, 


this way, are much smoother, harder 


| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


18 the vast 


amount of labor dispensed with, as the bri 
' ICKs 


when taken from the monld are at once Conve 
ed to the kiln, without the labor of beaviog #c, 
off, yarding them, protecting the ages 
lt is also said, that the brick 


m 
in from rain, &e. 
manufactured in 
| and heavier 
than by the ordinary mo le-— Philadelphia Satur 
day Cour. ; 7 


. 
Home.— What is home; a macic Wword—a 
sound that fails upon the ear like the strain ofe 
lute, and it is borne out on the atl] evening air, 
What is home? Ask the mariner,as he rocks 
upon the tossed deep. His time worn brow sof: 
tens—lIns bosom heaves with the rush of vouthful 
thoughts, as he points tothe dim line where sea 
and cloud blend together, and he tells tate 
“ There !’—and_ that by the roaring reef and in 
es? howling storm, he bethinks himself home 
--that beloved spot, which lies not onthe we! 
come lee—and deht, Ask the Ai on 
who, just free from his Alma Mater, roams over 
the wide-spreading prairie, or climbs the blyo 
mountains of the West, overlooking far reaching 
vales, and exhausting horizon after horizon, en- 
circling hill, and lake, and upland slope, and 
winding river-—ask him if he thinks of home, and 
he will tell you that each returning evening 
speaks of it,and thatas he turns his eve to the 
cloud that, tinged by the farewell rays of the de. 
parted sun, hangs far in the East, and seems in 
imagination to sleep over the plaee of his birth, 
he isin an instant there, O sacred, breathing 
thought! ‘The soul is lost in a sea of memory! 
Dwelling, grove,and solemn forest are animated, 
Scene aller ecene, association after association. 
come rushing upon the mid, and in a moment 
his past life comes back upon him. Who forgets 
the parent’s last look--the parting kiss—the lov’ 
ed one’s tear? ~The splendid mansion or lowly 
cottage---fertile plain or barren rock---all are hal. 
lowed, as we look back upon them through the 
vista of years, It may be that the footprints of 
decay are there---that the village chureh is erum- 
bling---the walis of that paternal dwelling sink- 
ing to ruin--and around them the woodbine is 
clinging; yet there, and where even the wild 
grass waves over the graves of our sires, their 
home is, there we began to live—there we love to 
linger. 





Remarkable Feat by a Horse.—On 
Friday week, a valuable horse belonging 
to a gentleman, whois employed in one ot 
the Banks of this city, left his stable, which 
is situated near the East river, in Brook- 
lyn; and the animal, being blind, walked 
off the dock intothe river. The tide at the 
line was flowing strongly, and the horse 
took his course up the river at a rapid rate. 
Being blind, he of course could not diseern 
the nearest landing place, and he continued 
swimming due east for an hour anda half. 
Atthis time he landed at Hell Gate, on 
Mill Rock, abcut 8 miles distant from his 
starting point ; where the owner recovered 
him in the morning, safe and sound. Al- 
though blind, the horse is worth $75; ane 
itis said, that not one in ten could discov- 
er his blindness.—M. Y. Sun. 





25,000 Mulberry Trees, 


EE have 25,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees 
3 years old, which we will sell at $25 per 
1000, or $3 per 100. If 5000 or upwards are ta 
ken, a deduction will be made, 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
Rochester Seed Store. 
—- 


sept 3 








GENUINE Morus multicau- 
20,000 lis, or Chinese Mulberrry, of 


one and’two years’ growth, by the dozen, hundre 
| or thousand. 

Also—30,000 White Mulberry, of one and two 
years’ growth—for sale by A 

Gieece, August 3, 1836. 


SA ROWE. 
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